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Coah Boom or Bos 



This unit Ujses some of Xhe energy choices 
which, face this country .to raise some ' : 
questions about how we decide between the 
advant4ges and disadvantages of certain 
energy options, and how people thiik,* feel, 
and behave when they have to make important 
'decisions. .This packet prompts students to 
consider some questicms about future* uiares 
of coal, our nation's largest fossil fuel 
energy reserve. ^ 

The first lesson introduces the Ideations 
of coal deposits in the United States, 
thei* type and kind, aiidi in particular, 
examines the large western deposits which 
are relatively unexploited and are now 
receiving more attention. It looks at 
the advantages of western coal over- coal 
in the east, and discusses the heat and , • 
sulfur content 'pf major coal types. 
Eastern and western coal -reserves are then 
examined. 

The second lesson describes boom town growth 
and in-troduces the factors which determine 
the location of future boom towns. The 
lesson highlights map, graph J and chart * 
studies. ' 

Le^on three ''first looks ^t the conflictiJig 
opinions underlying the controversy over ' 
strip-mining and opien ranges of the Plains 
states. It identifies various points 'of 
view and describes what to do to^'have a 
better understanding of the arguments used 
to support a particular point of view. 
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The final, aasson describes in 
a boom town, ft explains the complexity 
of dec is ion -making under the strain of 
rapid population growth. 

The unit is designed for use in senior 
hi^gh school history and American Studies 
classes. * • ' * . O 
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To the Teacher 

The purpose of 'the Tether Manual is to 
help you use Western Coal; Boom or Bust? 
to best advantage .when infusing energy-related 
topics into your Social Studies, American 
History, Sdi^nce, Physical-Cultural, Geography, 
Political, Social or Economic^ tssues course. 
The Teacher Manual consists of 'two parts: 
(1) an introduction (see table of contents 
ori the previous page), and (2) the main 
ideas,* strategies, materials, and attainable 
goals for each classroom lesiidn (printed in 
light gray) . ' 

* ' • ♦ 

You will firid" the students' material 
• printed an' white stock behind thia Tea'-^jher 
Manudl. These exercises and activities 
can be easily duiplicated into classroom 
sets. Complete student mate^rial for each 
lesson has been provided (.see table* of 
contents) . ' 
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Surface I 



Ov«rvi«w 



Objectives 



Tarctet Audience 
Time Allotment 
Niiterials 



Teaching 
Strategies 



This introductory lesson is designed to * 
interest studeritp in the nation *s energy 
dilemma, and to acquaint them with some 
of the complex and difficult problems that 
inevitably accompany intensive Extraction 
and pfcoduction. of coal. 

Students should be- able to : 

1. Determine how much coal the U.S. has • 
in estimated reserves. » 

2. Locate. western sites of strippable ^ 
coal. • 

3. Describe and evaluate various types 
of coal. 

4. Estimate relative costs of coal' against 
a number of variables. 

V 

Social s*Midies> Science. ■ i 
One-two class periods. 

* 

Table: "Location of U.S. Coal Reserves i" p 39- 
Map: "Distribution^ of United States Coal 

Resou];ces," p 40 
Graph Xx "Heat Content of Major Coal Types',"' p 41 
Graph 2: "Sulfur Content of Eastern and . . 

West^n'Coal,". p 42 ) . . • 

Student*. Activity Sheet, p 43 

before the students ar^ presented with the 
activity involving the usfe of a map and table, 
you may wish to alert them to some misconceptions 
about the, location of large coal deposits. 
"Where, woul4^ you expect to see mining operations 
in the United states?" More often than not, stu- 
dents^will reel off the names of several eastern 
states — West Virginia, Pennsylvania, etc. "Why 
did you think of these states? Where and when 
do you hear about coal?" Students will probably, 
mention that coal is often linked with strikes, 
disasters, and strip-mining. 



Introduce the topic* of underground mining 
. and » 'When it lie^ms appropriate, turn the 
discussiqn towards strip'^mining — how it 
changes the' landscape, the size of the 
draglines, the amounfT of overburden that » . 
is ntove4 before the seam- is exposed, etc. 
Any encyclopedia ca% give the students s 
, modest acquaintaupe Vith the general ' 
techniques used in strip-mining, illustrating 
the steps with pictures. Refer Students to 
these, or assign a one-page report on -the * 
topic of the. strip-mining process. Students 
sKoul4 be made aware tAat strip^mining 
presents different environmental and oc- 
cupational safety hazards than does under- 
ground mining. * . * * - 

Develop the topic by mentioning that coal 
is indeed closely linked to ^he Economics 

' of Appalachian 'and Midwestern states, and 
that most of the coal use <;odAy comes 
from these regions. However, we need more 
coal than we can get from these states. 
"Where do you tj^ink we may g.et the amount 
'of coal we Will need in the future?" 
(Students' responses will vtiry widely. 

/"Many will mention western ^ates.) 

Introduce the table: "Location 'of U.S. 

Coal Reserves." Have students check their 

gues*s with the table. Then, ask these 
questions:' 

1. Which five states have the greatest . 
amounts of coal? (Montana, Illinois, 
Wyoming, West Virginia, Penn^lvania , ) 

2. Whicj^i fotir have the greatest potential 
^ for strip-mining? (Montana, Wyoming, 

North' Dakota, Illinois,) 

3. Which five are rich in underground coal?^ 
(Montana, Illinois, Wyoming, West Virginia 
Pennsylvania, ) 



Qiatrifeute th»--aap4- *• - 

States Coal Resources." Allow isufficient time 
for the students to acquire and process infor- 
mation frdm it. Then ask: 



1. Which .two regions contain mostly bituminous 
coal? (.The Bast and Midwest.) 

« 

2. In which region can" anthracite coal be 
^ound? (The Bast.) ' . . ^ 

3. Which region contains large deposits of 
lignite and subbituminous coal? .(The west,) 

4. Which regions have large reserves* of sub- 
bituminous coal that may be opened for 
strip-mining? (The West.) 

Distribute Graphs 1 and 2 illustrating the 
heat and sulfwir contents of different types 
of coal. Have students read the graphs, 
thian answer the questions, using their own 
paper. 

1. What does this graph show? (The graph shows 
the heat content of different types of coal.) 

2. Finish this se»rtence: The greater number 
^f BTU ' S , . the ( more heat per ton the coal 

Srr*yes off) . 



3. LookingiDnly at this graph, why might utility 
operators wish to buy anthracite or bituminous 
coal instead of subbituminous or lignite? 
iBituminous and anthracite cdal produce more 
heat per pound thehi the other types^) 

4* Yet subbituminous coal is much in demand 
today. What'co^uld be one reason? Can ypu 
think of others? Mnsvers vary, however, 

students .shoul d mention that subbituminous 
coal has less sulfur confent and would, there-- 
fore, produce less sulfur dioxide pollution 
♦ in burning. 

Utility operators buy coal on BTU content, 
sulfur content, moisture , ash, and in the 
case of lignite, even sodium content. In 
^ the final analysis , utility operators buy 
coal which will provide the most wattage 
for the lowest cost ♦ } ^ 



' Graph 2' l\ What' do«a thia <rraph ihew? (Th^ aul/ur 

cont^ni:^ of western and -mM si: ern corn}:. > 

2. According to this graph, does all coal 
contain sulfur? (Yea, all appear to 
contain sulfur,) 

• ' 3. 'Which region of the United 'States has 
the large deposits of low sulfur coal? 
(The West,) 

. ♦ ^ '■ * 

fextending Distribute the Student Activity Sheet to the 
the Lesson. student's. Ask them to decide on their coal 

purchase and support their choice vith infor- 
mation from the prepared sources — the map, 
graphs, table — -n this lesson, in addition 
to the chart. 
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iMontana : ' 
^cost for 1 ton; 

$9-^00 cost of the ton of coal 

1 ton X 1^2^70 mi « 1^270 ton mi x $.01/ton mi « 
$12.70 cost of\^ranspoxtation mine to plant 

^tptal <jost r ton « $9.00 ^ $12.70 « $21.70 

^cost per million BTV « $21.70^18 » 

$1,205 or about $1.21 per million^BTU ' s . 



Wesjt Virginia: , / 

for 1 ton: 



J^cost f 

« $27.00 cost of the ton of a^al 

0 mi^^ 



1 ton X 360 m^^ ^60 *f:on mi. x $.02 /ton mi ^ . ' j 
$7.20 cost of transportdiidn^mine^ to plant. 

"total cost per ton » $27,00 + $7,20 $34, .■20 , \ 



t 



-cost per mill^i'on pTU $34,20 i 2,6 » $1^3r2 
*♦ $1,32 •+ $,5p for antipollution 'devices 
$l..$2 per million BTV ' s , ' • .'-y 

Therefore , coal frdin Montana* iS' cheaper than coal 
from West Vir^^inxai ' . 

Then a se^cond pr6i>lem. If the' utilit%^ were at 
Detroitf Michigan , then: 

* * • • 

only distance changes - 

\Montana^l ,700 miles West Virginia^350 miles 

$26 .00/ ton '$34, 00 /ton 

$l,44/million BTU's • $1": 82 /million BTV's)^ 
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2. Where Are the Coal Boom Towns 
of the American West? 



Overview 



Objectifves 



Target Audience 
Time Allotment 



Materia! 



In this les90n stuclen^ts learn that just as 
there were once boom towns in the 19th cen- 
tury West, today, another series of boo«. 
towns is rising in the Rooky Mountain 
states* Ilowever^ instead of gold or 
silver pulling people West, today it is 
coal — strippable coal jn billions of 
tons. 

Where are the coal boom tdwns? The loca- 
tion depends on where th^ coal is, but 
als^o where there are railroads, roads and 
other vital supply lines. The factors 
are discussed. 



Students shouXd be able to: 

Predict the location of future 
boom towns by . acquiring infor- 
mation from maps, charts, and 
graphs . 

List'Siome of thd factors which can 
create a boom town or cause it to 
•fizzle. 



2. 



Social Studies, American History. 
One-four class peripds. 

Map 1: "Strippable Coal Reserves in Rocky 

Mountain States," p.. 45 
Map 2: "Northeastern Wyoming Towns end 

Transportation Network," p 48 - . 

Map 3: "Future Fuels-Related Projects in 

Wyoming," p 49 
Map 4: "Future Fuels-Rolated Projects in 

Montana," p 50 
Tables: "Present and Future Employment Needs 

for Five Counties in Wyoming," pp 46-47 



Road Map or C-la^sroom Wall Map 
AtlaAtti*^ 



Teaching 
Stirategies 



One good way to begin this lesson is to 
encourage students to examine the traditional 
ghost to«m8 of. the West. Assign' students to 
research historical 19th century boom towns 
and report on these to the class. Have stu-* 
dents research Deadwood (South Dakotji)T 
Leadville (Colorado) , and Virginia . City 
(Nevada) in greater detail by assigning small 
groups to study these. 

Distribute. Map 1: "Strippable Coal Reserves 
in Rocky Mountain States."' Ask students to 
list the states with deposits of bituminous 
V coal. Subbituminous? Which have deposits of 
lignite? 



bituminous 

Mo.itana 
Utah 

Colorado 
New Mexico 
Ari zona 



Subbituminous 

Montana 
Wyoming 
'Colorado 
New Mexico 



Lignite 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana 



Explain the following terms. Have students 
write each def initiort in their notebooks. 

Strip-mining - a process of recovering coal 
from the earth by stripping away the surface 
earth and laying bare the coal deposits which 
can then be rempved by surfabe equipment. No 
underground mines have to be dug. 

Bituminous coal comparatively hard coal 
having the most heat potential of the three . 
types of coal listed here. 

Subbituminous coal - not as hard as bituminous 
coal with less heat content; 
^ \ 

Lignite coal - the softest of the three 

typ^s of coal listed hete with the l,east 

heat content. . . • . . 

Coal gasification ^ a process of making 
synthetic gas from coal . . . ^' 
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Mapr Study 



Sulfur contfent - coal cojitai-ns varyin'g 
amounts of sulfur which pollute the air 
unless it is removed before or after it 
is burned. Western coal is very low in 
sulfur. 

« 

Ask students to look carefully it Map 1 
and answer True , False , or Can't Tell- to 
the following statements based on the 
map information. ' 

1.^ Denver |i Colorado will become a coal 
\^strip city. (False. Coal near Denver 
-is not strippable coal.) 



2. Wyoming has large deposits of strip- 
' pable coal. (True,) 



3. Wyoming has more strippable coal than 
Montana. (can't Tell, Map only , shows 
location of coal , not amounts » ) 



4. Most coal in the Rocky Mouhtair. . states 
is strippable lignite. (False,)/ 



Jobs in 
Boom Towns 



5. In terms of surface area, theffe are 
more deposits of subbituminous coal ♦ 

' than bituminous. (T'rwe, The dotted 
area is larger than the vertically 
stripped area showing bituminous coal 
d^osits . ) 

6, The map shows the location of coal 

. boom towns. (False, The map shows • 
where the coai is, not where the towns 
are located ,) 

This portion of the lesson asks students to 
study the impact of strip-mining or) jobs, 
both in type and in quantity. 



Have students list as many . occupations as 
they can think of that are in some- way con- 
nected to strip-mining industries » Encourage 
them to list supportive service jobs as well. 
What jobs in naarby large:? toima will be in 
demand? THelp students think 6t jobs in rec* 
reatipn* health, in providing necessary goods 
and services, and specialist jobs.) 

Categorize the job lists. Will more jobs 
become available at the mines or in associated 
and supjJortive industries? 



Coal Mining 

shovel operators 
mechanics 
others (there are 
manif more) 



transport at ion 

truck drivers 
railroad engineers 
gas station attendants 
clerks in the office 
mechanics 



Retail Sales 

shoe salesperson 
counterhelp at a fast 

food restaurant 
salesperson in de^ 

partment store 



Banking Fitfanrrce 

I. 

tellers id the banks 
loan specialists 
credit investigators 
accoutants 



Construction v 

cement war ker^ 
brick layers ^ 
carpenters 
el ectricians' 
pi umbersr 
roofers 



Science Technology 

chemists 
engineers 

electrical 

mechanical 

civil 

industrial 
environmental 

hydrologists 

geologists 



Education 

teachers 
princ ipals 
(counselors 



Health/Personal Care 

doctors 
nurses 
pharmacists 
barbers and 
hairdressers 
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Distribute th« tables thowlDg "Present, 
end Future Employment Needs for Five 
Counties in^Viyomiiig. " Have students 
answer questions about industrial 
and population growth in these 
counties* 



1. Which counties might expect to see a large 
niunber of job->seekers by 1980? What in* 
.dustriesin these counties Will probably 
,be hiring. large numbers of workers in 
this same year, and more in 19S57 
(CMmpbmll and Convaram CQuntiaa t induatri^M 
arfft coal mining, . urmnittm i§inin,g projmctM , 
construction, sunthatic omm, and rMilroMd* , ) 

2* What do you predict will be the growth 
in Weston County, Wyoming between the 
years 1980-1985? Give a reason, 
(Vary littlm growth, probably bmcauaa ., 

atrip'-'mining will not ba exktanaiya, ) 

* >. ' 

3. Converse County can expect fairly heavy 
growth in which two industries by the year 

1985? . 

(Coal miningt uranium mining and milling* ) 

4. Defend or criticize this statement^: 
Johnson County can expect boom town con- 
ditions by the year 1985. 

(Xt will probably not bacoma a boom town. 
Data ahow naarly zaro growth pradictad* ) 

5. Natrona County will' probably have, little or 
no coal mining or synthetic, gas plants in' 
.production during the next 25 years. Why, 
then, do planners expect the whole county # 
but particularly Casper City, to grow in 
population as a result of coal booms in 
other counties? , . 
(Probably bacauaa Caspar City can provida 
araa boom towns with good>St aarvicas , and 
spacialists in all araas of axpartisa not 
yat availabla in small towns,) 
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Nap Study Wyoming Towns" and "TransportajUlon Network. 
^ What factors will cause GJlllette, Wyoming 

to triple its growth? 

I- * • 

t , 

{Sap# f««#oD« ar#i ^ . * 

«*cioseness . to railroads 
^stripj^mihing (Look back at other 

maps ^before deciding on this factor.) 
'^nearby interstate and state roadf 
^city is centrally located in the * 
* county^ 

' -jni'Id ciimatd year around} 

* ■ *i 

^ • ^ ■ ^ . 

^ Using all Have the students answer ..these questions:. 
. the Data ' - . . * , . . ' - 

• 1. Which towns in^ Converse and Johnson 

• Counties will probably experience 
the most rapid growth over the next- 
ten or fifteen years? Why? 
(Buffalo, in ' Jobnsori County ; ',Douglas in 
' .. ' Converse County, " Reasons include 

availability of roads, f^aiXroads , and 
sJite location, ) ^ 



2. Suppose you are planning official for 
.the state of Wyoming. Coal strip-mining 
plan<s include the^ southeast corner of 
•Johnson and the northeast section .of , 
• Converse County. Which two towns in 
» ^hese parts will probably grpw quickly . 
and need state ^financial and planning 
assistance? 

(fowns' of Bill and.-Linch,) 



3. As a planner, what road construction 
in these 'area? would you recommend? 
Where would a J rail line help? 
' '(Widen State Route 59/ build new 

highway between Gi.llette and Douglas; 
build highway from Newcastle to Linch 
and Kaycee,) 
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♦ An aXtemative to adding growth to exist- 
ing towns ia the planned new community. 
Where do you think such a new- community 
might be located? , 
(Pto.hably aom0wh9re near thm four corner arek 
of Campbell, Weston, Converse, and'Siobrira 
Counties. ' Perhaps near the croaa road of 
a new and old road, such as betv^een 
Newca^ftle and Lin.ch on Route 59.7 . , 

What physical and* human factors should be 
considered in plarrnihg' for growth, or an- 
ticipating the locations of boom towns? 

'(Physical Factors ' Huipan Factors) 

1^ Amount o/ water ^ ^ ^ "C?U4iity df 

. available for in- , Aife^' in existr 
tiixstry and homers • . - *v it^g towns m 

2. Topography of l^nd. 2. Attitudes df 

citizenry and town 
^ , " offici)als €6ward 

newcomers and stfr^ 
face mining. 

Etc. Etc. 



f . . • . . • ^. . ... 

Point out that ind^trlal development occuri 
aroui^d Gillette and Oouglaa. Also point out 
that mining prbjecta dccur along the inter- 
state road to Sheridan. These facts should 
rftinforee the relationship between site loca- 
tion and transportation facilities. 

Using a road map or classroom Wall map, have 
students draw main state and ifiterstate roads 
in Wyoming on .duplicated copies of these maps, 

Have your students draw the major highways 
on the, map of Montana. Lodate and write in 
the nwies u)f town's near present and future 
sites of strip-minings . (Refer students to 
the map of Strippable Coal Reserves in Roc^v 
Mountain. States previously used in this 
lesson.)'. 



Note to Teacher ; You may widh to show your 
students the inaps of fuel-related projects 
scheduled for development in Wyoming and 
Montana (Maps 3 and 4). They show the loca- 
tion of present coal mines amd include 
projected energy developments. 



Extending 
the Learning 



Have students research the population trends 
in their own county or state. What boom-bust . 
communities developed there "at one time? When 
and why did these condi^tions -occur? Did any 
boom towns stabli2e their grovrth and remain 
thriving towns today? Why did these^ places 
continue to thrive, while others did not? 

Have students select a growing city or town 
neaf where they live. Have them create ac 
situation which might cause people to letve 
it, creating a ghost town. Then, have them 
make a plan for its revival. 
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9or '•tud«iitii whdv«tijo/ Wovklng with 
statistics and projecting trends, give ^ 
the following information and- questions : ' 

PROJECTED SURFACE' COAL PRODUCTION 

""^■"■^ ' (million short tons) ' 

State 1980 1985 1^990 1995 2000 

Monthna 20 30 40 48 58 

Wyoming 28 36 40 .48 58 



' SULFUR CONTENT OF ESTIMATED STRIPPABLE RESERVES 

'■ ' (million short tons) 

State Low' Mediiim High 

Montana 6,133 • 764 0 

..Wyoming 13,377 65 529 



Source : Rehabilitation Potential of Western 
Coal Lands; A Report to the Energy 
^ Project of the Ford Foundation , 
l^tianal Academy of Sciences, p(33 
ar^ p. 27. . 



1. If coal stripping continues, in Mr^^tana 
and Wyoming after the year 2000 at the 
same rate of 58 million short tons a 
year (as is projected through 2000) , 
how long will coal strip-rmining last in" 

. ' Wyoming? In Montana? 

("241 years in Wyoming, "119 ye^rs in Montana 



2. How can these figures support the belief 
that coal strip towns will not fizzle out? 
(Sthtisti^s show the amount of coal in 
these two states , but they do not point 
out the amount of coal in sped fic mines ^ 
near specific towns. The fact that there 
is a lo.t of coal is important * It can be 
presumed that in some cases people may have 
to travel greater distances to their jobs, 
however ^) , ' 



SuppoM th«i following factott. •m«r9«« 

Mow vouia each. affect the growth bt a . 
boom tbwn? ' ^ • * , 

• • . " n " 

a. Development of ^ther energy sources. 
fMay reducp the need for coal, retard" 
ing the growth of boom conditions.) ,. • 

* - ' '. ' 

b. An amen<Jment to the Ciean Air Act 
stating that scrubbers (anti-polluting 

^ devices) be applied to the burning of all 
coal in the United States. Note: 
Western coai is lower in sulfur and, 
therefore » produces lesser amounts of 
noxious sulfur dioxide when burned. 
The amount ojf western coal required 
for a heat yield of one million BTU's 
^ will also release about 0.7 pounds of 
sulfur dioxide — which is well within 
the permissible standard for clean air, 
at 12. pounds per million BTU's. Average,, 
eastern coal produces'* over three pounds 
of sulfur dioxidfe per milldon BTU's. 
Thus, ekpensive scrubbers requiried to 
bring underground eastern coal within 
the 1.12 poupd sulfur standard would - 
also have to be applied to the burning 
of western coal., which in fact can pass 
■the environmental test Without scrubbers. 
(May reduce the deniand for western coal 
since t,he cost of scrubbers would in" 
crease the price of the coal,) 

c. Amount of water available for industrial 
and home use. ' « 
(Insufficient water for home and in" 
dustrial use would force coal workers * 
to live. in places other than the boom 
town, so growth in the area would be 
decentralized ,^ 

d. Government restrictions on methods of 
strip-mining and extent ^f land reclama- 
tion. * . 

(If mining methods or reclamation're" 
quir^ment costs run high, these would 
add to the price of coal and possibly 
reduce demand.) 



* ■ • • • ■ » ^ 



3. <M a Stfitie Mllritalri 
Its Environraental Purity 

If It Becorhes a Coal Producer? 

I- 



Overview HoMLJwiXl-westegft-l anda be used? — Can iranchers, 
environmentalists, and miners resolve itheiJr, 
differences over land use? . i's cpKfronltatioli 
inevitable? . Hqii many ^views are subpoi^ed by 
facts?- How- many are. mere rumor ajw prejudice? 
These questions were important in th^ 19th 
century as ' various groups of people with dif- ] 
^ferent economic •.intetesjrs settled in the^st; 
and they are important ^again today as manY ^ 
Westerners find that cpal oompaniesy'van^ jbo 
buy their land. ■ ' / 

The purpose of this lesson is to examine? these ' 
.opposing viewpoints and tc^ analyze the quality 
of the arguments on both sides according to- 
. * . . thre^ criteria: 1) the. dependence' on emotional 
words; 2) the influence of ambiguous word use; 
and 3) the presence or absence of factual evi- 
dence. There harf been nou attempt to reprfesen^ 
all the views of either* side or to collet 
. statements that would present eithet si^e from 
a single perspective.- ^ 

> This lesson can be. 'used in an economics, social, 

or political issues class as well as in a 19th 
century history cojCir§e when the westward, expan- 
sion is studied. 



story cojCii 
uiglied. ( 



Objectives > Students should.be able to> 

1. I dent if some conflicting opinions under- 
lying the controversy over strip-mining 

' tSip open raises of the Northern Great ' 
Plains.' • . 

2. Identify emotional words. 
'3. Identify ambiguous words. 

4. Evaluate the quality of the evidence 
used in support of the two • positions. 
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Time Allotment 
Materials 



Teaching 
Strategies 



t 

Social Studies^ 
Two class periods. 

Studsn^) Activity Sheet 1» "Opinions Cha'rt," pi 51 
Student' Activity 'Sheet . 2 : " PersondT Statements , " 

^pp 52-57 ^ ■ 

Class copies of "Summary Exercise," pp 58-62 

Optional material for teacher/student: 

"Should They Build a Pence Around Montana?" 
National Geographic , May 1976. 

For teachers interested^ in pursuing the lan- 
guage and evidence analysis in the second part 
of .the lesson, the following three sources 
provide additional information: 

1. ' Premkel, Jack and Carl pbbelohde,. (ed,), 
. Values of the American Heritage , 

- Washington, D.C.':. National Council for 
the Social .studies 1976 YearBgok, 
pp 146-213. 

1 

2. Kurfman, Dana (ed.). Developing Decision - 
Making Skills , Washington, D.C.: 

* National Council for ^the Social Studies 
1977 Yearbook. Especially Chapters 1,2, 
and 7. . . ' 

■ • • • ^ 

3. Shaver, James and Guy Karkin, (^d.). 

The Analysis of Public Issues, Instructor's 
Manual , Boston; Hpughton Mifflin, 1973. " 

One good way to begin to look at the present 
conflict over resources in the West is to 
use .a series of photographs to Illustrate 
the problems faced by the Montana ranchers. 
The best sources available/at this time, are 
in the May 1976 issue of N^ational Geographic 
(Vol. 149, No. 5) in an article entitled, ' 
"Should They Build a Fence Around Montana?" 
and a photo essay, ".Growinc Up in Montah'a," 
by Mike Edwards and Nicholas De Voire III. 
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Ask questions 'thitt canter around the feelings 
that the students have about using, the land 
for strip-mining' and how th^y think the ran- 
chers night feel about letting their lend be 

mined. After the general discussion* the 
class can progress to an investigation of the 
opinions of the participants in the problem. 
Teachers should, try to obtain materials from 
energy industries in order to compare differ- 
ent points of view. \ 

First, discuss the opinions listeid on the left 
side of the Opinions Char^ (Student Activity 
Sheet 1, j>age 51) with the whole class.. 
To personalize* the , problems that ranchers 
and coal producers have to deal with, tell " 
studeitts that they .are -to agree or dis- 
agree with each statement u.ft6r' it has been- 
read -aloud. We "suggiest that the teacher read 
the statements, one at a time. After reading 
the statemejits, ask whether or not all stu- 
dents have understood the statement. If all 
understand, then a vote is taken, either by 
hands or by secret ballot* The results can 
be posted on the Jboard and compared with the 
opinions of the ranchers is^nd coal producers 
in the Personal Statements (Student Activity 
Sheet 2 , page 52) . 

After 4iscus8ing the personal opinions of 
the class, give each student a copy of the 
Opinions Chart (Student Activity Sheet 1) 
and copies of the Personal Statements 
(Student Activity Sheet 2) . For each of the 
personal statements, both ranchers' and 
coal producers' , have students indicate 
whether the individual agreed, disagreed, 
or had no opinion about the statements on 
the Opinions Chart. vThe easiest way to 
keep track of the opinions is to write the 
number of the reading in thie space provided 
as shown on page 23. 
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The students may fill in the Opinions Chart 
in either of two ^ays. Ask* the^ studexits to 
indicate ."NO lOpinion" when a statement does 
not 'deal witl^ a specific opinion. Fox 
e''xamplef the fi'r^t reading does* not deal with 
the j:3uestion of whether owning land is more 
important than having money. Studeri^s should 
indljCate that #1 had no opinion on that i/ssue* 
As an alternate strategy have', students ma/ke 
a good estimate of the opinions of rancher 

#1 by reading the statement^, giv en and -th^n 

choosing which opinions they think the pert- 
son might have. Rancher #i, if asked, probably 
would indicatfe'that 'land was more important than 
money. Thus, ins^tead of putting "No Opinion," 
the students could decide what they think the 
individual might feel about* each opinion. 

Note : The following Opinions Chart is intended 
as a guide to the teabher only. It itf not 
intended to contain the "correct" answers since 
individuals can offer different answers. • 
The underlined numbers are those opinions 
^hich are clearly stated by the individual. 
Other numbers indicate pr6bable opinions 
that could be expected from the individual. 



Opinions Chart 



OPINIONS . ■ 


I?ANCHERS . . 




. COAL PRODUCERS 


V'ft - 

i 


Agree 


No 
Opinion 


a^ree 


Agree 


Wo. 
Opinion 


Dis- 
agree 


A. ' All people must 
shajre the burden of 
•oi^'ing the nation- 
al ehergy problem. 




1,2 ,3, 
4,6 




8,10, 

1± 


* 

9,12 




B. People shouJd 
Pot be » forced to do 
something they do 
not wish' to do. 


1,2 , 

3,4,6, 

7 


5 

t 


• 


1,1 


12 


10^,11 . 


C. Large corpora- 
tions lie, cheat, 
and stea*" if it is 
in their best in- 
terests. 


1,3, 
6 


.2 ,4,7 


5 




10 


8,9, 
11 ,12 


D. . Scientists can 
solve almost any 
problem which faces 
our nation. - : 


5 

• 


1 ,2 ,3 
4,6,7 




lif . 

12 


8 ,9, 
10 




E. All land must 
be protected and 
kept in its natural 
state. > 


1,2, 
6 


3,4,7 


5 ■ 


8,9, 
10,11 
12. . 


F. A small group 
of people shouldn't 
be able 'to stand in 
the way of progress. 


5 


2 

• 


1,3, • 

4,^>, 

7 


8,9 , 
10 ,11 
12 






6. Land ownership 
is more important 
than having money. 


1,2, 
4,6, 
7 


3 


5 . 




9,10, 
11,12 


a 


H. Land is not e- 
qual. Some lamd is 
more beautiful than 
other land. 


6 


3,5, 
7 




8,9, 
} 10,11, 
12 


I. Lemd gives a 
person a history, 
a past. You should 
never leave your 
land. 


1,2, 


3,5, 
7 






r 

9 ,10 , 
11 ,12 


8 



'it 



\ 

( 
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Summary . ' IJ List the letter of the .five opinions 
. Exercise . " . .with which the ranchers and coal ' producers 

most frequently agree or disagree. 

RANCHERS COAL PRODUCERS 



h 




A 


C 


G 


5 — ^ 


D 




I 











* 2. Which of)inion8 held by ranchers and coal 
producers to'day would have been held by 
these groups during the first westward 
expansion of the 19th century? 

RtoCHERS COAL PRODUCERS 

(Possibly B,C,E, (C,E,) 
\,H,I.) ... 



3. What opinions have probably changed since 
' then? (A, D, possiblvi F,} 

» 

Analysis of 1^ Review the ranchers' and coal producers* 
Arguments opinions. Does one ^roup have a superior 

argument? Why or why i^ot? (Answers will vary.) 

We have' all made statements like those of ; 
the ranchers and coal producers. War, welfare, 
territorial possessions, the death sentence, 
busing, arguments with parents and friends 
* all produce strong feelings. Often, we are 
overproteCtive of our opinions. We try to 
impose t.hem on others and in the end learn 
very litt^Le. and seldom convince others that 
we are corii'ect. Let*s reexamine the ranchers* . 
and coal producers* opinions in light of 
three fac^brs we need to keep in mind When, 
arguing about anything. These are: 

a. ' The Emotional Appeal of Words 

b. The Ambi^guity and Bias of Words 

c. Factual Evidence 
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*• ' The Emotional Appeal of Worda 

Words can have both a deadriptlve meaiiing (the- 
dictionary meaning) and an Emotional meaning 
based on positive or negative feel Digs, aroused 
by the use of these words* For example, 
"pencil," "chair, ^' or "glass" probably have , 
only descriptive meanings, but. "coal,", ' 
"strip-mining," and "boom to%ms" have not 
only descriptive meanings ,^ but emotional 
connotations as well, which produce a variety 
of negative or positive feelings depending 
on one*s past ekperiehce. People use emotional 
words to sway others to accept their ppint of 
view. 

1. Reread the rancher and coal producer 

arguments, select four eit\otional phrases 
aiid then complete the chart below t 



Number of" the 
Statement 



Emotional 
Word or Phrase 



Emoti9nal 
Connotations 



steal the coun* 
*try blind 



Coal companies 
are acting un^ 
ethically , taking 
advantage of the 
country ^ s needs. 



To sell out 



^ To give up , a 
betrayal; to ^rade 
something valuable 
(one ' s heri tage) 

I for something less 
valuable (money) « 



10 



Shut down 
their refrir 
gerators 



Take away the 
necessities of life 



11 



Hand^wringing 



Overly dramatic 
emotional / frus- 
trated/ panicky. 
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2. Try rewaritihg Speaker 3*8 argiiment, elimi- 
nating all the emotional words hnd using . 
only descrdptive words. What»8 the effect? 
(The statement *ii flat. One poasiiility 
isf '^We feel that mining, cokpaniei* d6 
• not teir the truth. Their reports often, 
differ from what we believe to be the ' 
truth. Their interprStatioH of a lease 
differs from our understanding," ) 



b. The Ambiguity and Bias of Words 

W6 know that words have both descriptive and 
emotional meanings. Words can also be am- 
biguous and biased. An ambiguous phrase is 
not specific enough to be understood out of 
context." Words used to communicate personal 
feelirfgs which are not necessarily part of 
a general. outlook on' life show the speaker: *s 
bias,NJ>is/her opinion. 

Go through the rancher and coal producer 
arguments looking for words or phrases that 
are ambiguous and /or biased. Write these 
in the chart below. (Here are a few 
examples,) 



Words or Phrases Why 

With Unclear Meaniags Ambiguous or Biased 



Land is the cream of 
the cotintry 
(Sp,eaker 6) > 

To spread the burden 
(Speaker 7) 



This judgment is 
relative. Some may 
think land is useless, 

The' burden is not 
defined, nor is the 
extent of the problem 
explored. 



Gauntry needs i t 
(coal) 

'(Speaker 10) 



The extent of the need 
is not clea.^* The 
spea)cer could ybe exag- 
gerating . 



(NOTE: Be sure to point out the differences 
among emotionality , ambiguity and bias.) 



* no 
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c» F actual Evidence . ^ 

Finally, conaider how mU'ch factual evidence 
the ranchers and coal pVoducere used in 
supporting their opinions.. People like to 
say their opinions are bned on facts, not 
mery6iy.on their feelings*. 

1. Complete this chart by listing the facts 
in each spel&ker's opinion. 



Speaker 



Facts 



2 
A 



8 



10 

11 
12 



■■ '*nonren0w*ble resource for manufacturing 
electricity and such 

-none ^' 

-none ^ % 

-none v 

-ve can send people to the moon 
-coal development will cmrtainly 

mess up the land 
-and some damage will be irreparable ^ 

-tire've been born and raised ^in the 
cow business 

'« • 

"he says be wants to spread the " 
burden as equally as possible among 
the cpeople in the country 

-I sure did have many personal doubts 
>X have had no qualms about . that 
-1 have no problems about 'whether 
coal should be strip-^mined 

-there are ranches for sale that they 
can buy 

^federal coal belongs to all U.S. 

ci tizens 
-the country needs it 

-these times of energy shortages and 
economic decline 

^some old-time strip^mining operations 

scarred the landscape 
^typical proposed mining site is a 

prairie 

^subsoil and topsail are carefully 27 
saved for that purpose 
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2. Analyze the.VAlue of each fact by 
using the questions below. 



\ 



... _ _ 

a. * Is the source of the information 
* firsthand, conibon knowledge, or 

. hearsay? 

b. Does th§ source' support or weaken 
the fact? . ' 

c', ■ Can the f act\^e supported by j^urther 
rfesearch? • .. 

d. Do you think „the source of the infor- 
mation influences the speakex?*s 
credibility? How?. • • 



(Answers will Vary. Part d is an opinion 
question, ) . , . - . . > » 

* * • * 

3. Now go back to the f iirst question (in 
the Summary Exercise) in which you-ex*" 
plained whether or not the ranchers 
or the coal producers had the superior 
argument. Did you change your opinion? 
(Answers will vary. Students will see 
that statements use emotional, ambiguous 
and. biased words and phrases , and only 
those facts . that sMPPort their 
opinions . ) 
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Sour^ces ' (For coro{ilete citationB s^e References.) 
for Quotes. • . . ^ 

Ranchers 

. -. • ^ •> 

1. Goldf A Cosiparative Study , p 173 

2. Ibid, p 161. ^-T—. 
3.. Ibid, p 4$ 

4. Ibid, p 46 
, 5. Ibid,- p 45 .. V 
> 6 , Charter , p C4 

7, Gold, "Toward Social Policy,!' p 6 



Coal Producers 

8. Johnson, p C5 ' » . 

9. Qold , A . Comparative Study , p 77 
, 10. Edwards, p 646 

11. Johnson; p C5 

12. The Washington Post. , July 13, 1977 

References ' Bass, Thomas. "Moving Gary, Indiana to 

the Great Plains." Mother^ Jones , 
July, 1976. ' ^ c 

Charter, Boyd. "When We Die America Dies." 
The Washington Post , August ^3, 1975. 

* ♦ ■ " 

. < 1978->79 Coal Facts. National Coal Association 
1130 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
2d036. * . 

Edwards, Mike and. Nicholas DeVore III. 

"Should They Build a Fence Around Montana? 
National Geographic 149 no. 5i May 1976. 

Gold, Raymond L. A Comparatives tudy o^ the 
Impact of Coal Development Vn:the Way' of 
Life of People in the Coal ATfcasVoy 
• Eastern Montana and Northeastern Wyoming . 
Institute for Social Science Research, 
University of Montana: Missoula, Montana, 
' 1978. 



Hipe , Robert V» The American West: ^ 
An Interpretive Hi story I Little, 
Brown ana Company $ Boston, 1973. 

Johnson, Haynes. ' •^'The Lust Roundup;"- 
The Washington Post , August 3, 1975. 

» 

McCarthy, Colman. "Western '-Xoai: 

Whose Boom?" The Washington Post , 
April 24, 1976, 

Papers Pi?'feiente<^ Before the Second .* 

Symposium on Coal Management Techniques 
October 19-21, 1976. National Coal 
Association, 1130 17th Street, N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20036-. Price $8.00. 






4. What Happens Whei) There 
ts Coal (»Totir Doorstep? 



Overview 



Objectives 




Target Audience 



Time Allotment 



Materials 
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'When hundreds, perhaps thousands of people 
'Start moving into a sleepy rural town, what's 
going to happen to the old residents* way of 
life? Are the xiewcomers better or worse* off 
for their relocation? Wha€ kinds of institu- 
tions will be affected? As someone said, 
"Many people come to boom towns dreaming of 
instant wealth; few leave without scars of 
their . experience. " 

Studente should be able tot 

1. List the major physical problems a 
boom town faces in delivering goods 
and services. 
'2. List some human problems of living . 

in a boom town. 
3. Answer map questions a£>out living 
conditions in a boom town. , 
» 

Aiperican ftistoryi fnvsical-Cultural Geography, 
Political, Social oF Economic Issues. 

i Two class periods. (Onertwo weeks, if 
research activity is included.) 

Napt "Town of Kenville," p 63 

Student Activity Sheets "What HappMsns When 

There is Coal on Your Doorstep?",' pp 64-66 
Selected Readings and Student Activities, 

pp 67-73\. 

Optional materials for students/teachers : 

1. 



2. 



3. 



"Should They Build a Fence Around 
Montana?" National Geographie , May 1976. 

"The> New Hunger for Coal Brings a Boom 
to Wyoming's Sweetwater County," 



Smithsonian, July 1974. 



i 



"A Second Coal Age Promises to Slow Oar 
Dependence < on Imported Oil," Smithsonian , 
August 1977. C 
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Stratagls* 



Part X 



Part 2 



Bugin'by discu'atij^ Xits in* boom' towns Sf th« 
19th century in Amarioa. Thara ara go9d 
aceouiit^a in mdat hiitozy taxta axid all. of 
thaaa includa picturaa..- Ha^a your atudanta 
infar atandarda of living, populations (how 
many and what Hindi of paople livad in thaaa 
towna) , dis^inctiva reasons f oi^ the rise of 
these citiea, etc. from 'pictures and short ' 
readings. 

Distribute copies of the student materials 
in thia lesson.. Have itudanta look carefully^ 
at the. map of the imaginary tbwh of Kenville, 
and answer each question. At^an appropriate 
time during the claaa period, diacuas each " 
anawer. Then have atudenta turn to the sei 
of Selected Readings and identify the in- 
fluences .of boom town, living conditions \ 
on people's lives. Th6se influences should \ 
be claasified under ap^tropriate headings. . 
As time permits, discuss the ways inVhich 
people cope with change* • ^ 



Extending 
the Lesson 



For students interested in further research 

of a particular boom town they have read about 

in this* lesson^ or in the paat, the fol- 

lowing questions might be helpful. 

(Note! You may, wish to make this research 

ass'ignment a general one. The outcome 

can take the form of i reaearch paper.) 



Chbose one town or city that you have once 
visited or lived in that you want to know ij^re 
about, and do an in-depth study. OeaX with 
' these topics: . 

A. Wh^t special resources caused the city's 
growth (for example, railroads or the 
discovery of oil or coal)? Did the city 
have a boom period of groiirth? 



« 
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Maktt^a map ibhe o«ntral city and its 

•uburbi. . " ' 

. .. ' . 

. Nak« a table ahoifing tha population of 
tha city. Show how tha popii^lation haa 
baan growing (or ahrinkitig) on a line 
gcaph. Hhat are fome raasona? 

Doea the city hacve eatdaliahed athnib' 
neighborhooda (Chin^ae^ Native American, 
etc;)? How did theae neighborhbdda get 
atarted? Can you show theae on your 
map7S 

» • ' • • •• 

t ■ 

Do some induatriea dominate the city? , 
Are 'jobs in theae ^duatriea growing? 
'|Iave national circumatancea aided or 
changed the growth patterns in one 
pairticular ..induatry in' the' city? 

What forms of transportation -serve the 
city? 

What cultural advantages does the city ' 
•offer? ^ 

1. Museums » theatres,' orchestras » art 
galleriea? 

2. Colleges and universities?., 

C • • • 

What has been" 4one to improve the quality 
of life for the people living in the 
central part of the city? 

Li%t the books or other sources you used 
to get the information you needed. 



. student 
Activity 



s 



What Happens Whan Thava is Coal on Your Ooorataplf'^ 



Part 1 Whan hundrada of naw familiaa start moving into 
a slaapy rutal town» what 'a in atora for 'the. 
. t6im*a former way of life? What, compromiaes. 
will new families have to make? Can f acjLlitiea 
likeu sewers and water handle the new growth? 
These are some in^rtant ^questions thal^ call 
for urgent answers in any boom town. ' 

. imagfiie that ytJu are a reported for the * 
*^ achool paper assigned to take a set of 
•slides to a council rtaeting in support 
"of a series of articles you haveVwri^ten 
. MkderHhe title » .s;rODENTS:sPiBAK^Ouf7 

At the 1;owii council meeting present your 
hai^dmade map of the town. Give your -talk as # 
if aach mcimber. of th'e council were answering 
. your questions about the map of Kenville. 
Write the response^you think the council 
members will make. 

\. 9X1^ your, family have just moved into 

Kenville. Where will you probably have to 
. go to find a place, to live for a couple of 
months? (The temporary trailers located' 
in the nofjtheast section of town,) 

2. , Then after a few months; where will you be 

most liJcely to move to? Why? 
'(The permanent trailer courts in the south 
,part of town because j^ermanent -housing prob" 
ably won't be available or desirable , ) 

V. 

3. You earn good money ~ $75.00 to $d0.00 a 
day. Even with saving a lot each month, 
why won't you be able to buy' your own home 
for* many years? . 

^ (Laclf of pGrm^anent housing in Kenville; 
construction workers will move on,) 
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4; Which of the following facilities in the 
toiim might be stretched beyond their ^ 
capacity to offer good reliable services 
in a year or t«fo? (Use' a oheok mark. )' « 



, Tenl«7 Ifemorial Hospital (24 beds) 
[ Ptiblic schools 

[' Parks and recreation centers .. 

' Town water pipes and sewer lines 

~ Wells iuid w^ter. supply system , 

[ Shopping places 

[ Police and fire protect ion« 

[ Slngle-*family homes or apartments ^ 

' {Specialists s doctors » dentists, 

lawyers, teachers, librarians, 

V*' tradespeople 

(None is adequa te , ) 

What others can you think of? Write them ^ 
in the space below. Remember td* use the map 
in making your choices. {student answers 
will vary,) ' . . 




5« In your opinion^ why doesn^t the housing 
pattern In Kenville show a proper balance? 
-(Only residences of pBrmmMnt houming ihave 
direct access to psrk area/ the number of 
trailer homes far eiceeds the [number of per* 
manent homes; permanent hotising and trailer 
housing could be more balanced if the public 
Itnd were used for permanent housing, but no 
decision has been made.) 

6« Look carefully at the map* What might two 
complaints be. from young people in Kenville? 
(There is no iBtttvie or playing fields) 



7« Oldtimers in Kenville don't want anyone telling 
them what they 6an do with their land* List 
some of the other fears older residents might 
have about the big mining project* List them 
under headings: 

Envirbmnent (Noise pollution , traffic 

congestion , railroad traffic, 
air pollution , ugly view of 
strip mining. ) 

Economy (Higher taxes for mor,e services .) 

Social Change ^'Too'NMiiy peopl e , too crowded , 

too much crime, less stable 
communi ty « ) 

3S 
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1. Turn now to th«'s«X«ot«d Readings • Aft«r 



d9prm»mi<ih , mmttlMg^ pxdh" 
Immm, dhild nmgl^et.mnd 

ti^a, long working houta, 
Gonatant movomant,) 



yublle/Social Vrolblwim 



(Haalth G^ra aarvtcaa 
ara )^o'or, achoola a^ea 
itt^daquata, littla par" 
manant , . ovarerowding , 
faw racraatipnkl facili 
tiaa, long working 
hours, constant movo" 

^"mant/} 



2. The readings illustrate the fact that boom 
towns £sce many challenges. If you were the 
town director of development in a western 
village that lies near a large new mining 
project « what probleiii %rould you want ^ to 
solve first? What would you dof 
(Student answara will vary'*) 



3. Think back .to the people described in the 
readings » Then, acting 'in your, capacity. as 
director of development, how would you 
help these newcomers develop a sense of 
belonging? List your ideas. 
(Stiidant anawdra will vary,) 



Jf 



4raKe part in the research/report project on 
altexsiatives to the boom town syndrome found 
at 'the end of the Selected Headings. - < 
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LOCATION Ot ir.S. CpAL RESERVES 
(Billion Tg»^s) • 




C«mrM Mttion lit: ' (aex) 




jliiten mgloft: ai4 (4f %) 




Scurce: 



i 10 IS M as JO 39 

Coal in our Energy ^gVitur^ , ERlDA, 1974. 



Underground 



Surface 



Includes coals in ' identified deposits, in 
relatively thick 'beds, and minabje by con- 
ventional methods', as of January 1, 1974, 
according to.U.'S. Department of Interior , 
Bureau of Mines. 
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0I8TR1BUTI0H OF UNITED STATES COAL RESOURCES 




SuMMumlnout 
Ugnit* 



Source: Bureau of Land Management, 
Draft Ekivironmental Iii|>act 
Stat^nent: Proposed Federal 
Coal Leasing Program (1974) 



Anthracite coal- a hard coal that differs 
from bituminous in that it contains less 
volatile material and usually has the most 
heat potential of the four types of coal 
> listed here. 

Bituminous coal ** comparatively hard coal, 
with roughly the same heat potential as 
anthracite. 

Subbituminous coal r not as hard as bitum- 
inous coal and with less heat potential. 

^ Lignite coal' - the softest of the four types 
' of coal listed, with the least heat content. 
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HEAT CONTENT OF MAJOR COAL TYPES 
(in thousands of BTU's *per pound) 



w 



LIGNITE 



SUBBITUMINQUS 



BITUMINOUS 



ANTHRACITE 



-.4 



Source: 



Energy Altemafivejs, A Coiparatlve AncilysiS i 
Figure 1-3, Envircnnental Policy Center , . 
317 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E.', Washington, 
D.C. 20003, t"ehruary 1975. ' 



1. What does this graph show? 

2. Finish this sentence: The greater number 
of, BTU's, the ^ • 



3. Looking only at this graph, v?hy might utility 
operators Wish to buy anthracite or bitumin- 
.ou s^ oal instead of subbituminous or licnite? 



4. . Yet subbituminous coal is much in demand today, 
What could be one reason? Can you think of 
others? 

/ 




Graph Z 



SULFUR COIITENT OF EASTERN AMD WESTERN COAU 



urn WitT 




OvT 3%.* 
1-3% 



.7 - U 
U88 than .7% 



^g^ortune. May X974, p 216. 



1. What does this graph show? 



2. According to the graph, does all coal contain 
sulfur? 



3, Which region of the U,S. has- large quantities 
of low sulfur coal? 
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, ... 

yo,u d«cid«. Read th« following tituaiion carafully, 
than pick tha ooal you would buy and giva your 
raaaoni. writa thaia on your own paj^r. 



Suppoia you hava baan hirad aa an axacutiva 
for an alactric powar plant which uaaa coal 
burning boilara. Tha plant ia located in a 
aouthwaat auburb of Chicago # Illinoia. 

It ia your' job to buy coal for tha boilara. 
You can purchaaa coal from one or two aources, 
both of which are competing to get a one year 
^ contract from you. They will deliver the 
amount of coal you naedi. when you need it. 
Both live up to the alogan: YOU CALL; WE HAUL. 

Your job ia to select the moat economical 
coal for your company. wHich will it be? 



Available Data: 



• 


Montana 


^est Virginia 


1 

Average Selling Price 


* 

.$9.00/ton 


^27.00/1:on 

• 


Distance 
to Utility 


1,270 miles 


360 miles 


Transportation Costs 
Per Ton Mile 


$.01/ton mile 


$.02/ton mile 


' Heat Content 
in'BTU/ton 


t% million 
BTU/ton 


26 million 
BTU/ton 


Antipollution 
Devices 


• 

None 


$.50/million 
BTU's 



STRIPPAitE COAL RESERVES IN ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 




NORTH 
DAKOTA 



^OUTH 
DAKOTA 




Area of Bituminous Coal Reserves 
Urea of . Strippable Bituminous Coal 
^^Area of Subbltumlnous Coal Reserves 
'"^Area of Strippable Subbltumlnous Coal 
I Area of Lignite Coal Reserves 
Urea of Strippable Lignite Coal 
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Nap« and Tablet 



*2S,000 r SO,POO pfoplt 
CtOOK 



WVOMINQ 



SAtm of Subbltusinoua Coal Xftserves 
Area of S«rlpp«bl« Subbltualnout Coal 



PRESBNT AND FUTURE EMPLOYMENT IjEEDS 
FOR FIVE COUNTIES IN WYOMING 




CAMPBELL COUNTY 



1960 ' 1970 1980 1985 2Q0O. 



JOHNSON COUNTY 



Population 


5,861 


12,957 


23.^0 

/ ' 


* 

30,310 


50,400 


Induatrial Sectors 


\ 










Agriculture 


670 


601 


550 


540 


500 


Petrocheaicals 












Petroleua and 












Natural Gas 


224 


1,364 


1,300 


1,380 


1,370 


Synthetic Gas 








640 


2,560 


Coal Mining 


32 


. 32 


930 


1,240 


2,390 


UranluB Mining 












and Milling 


2 




150 


250 


210 


Power Generation 




40 


70 


70 


180 


Other Mining 












Other Manufacturing 


18 


131 


140 


150 


• 230 


Railroads 


22 


11 


80 


90 


90 


Construction 


189 


268, 


1,690 


5,010 


1.780 


Other Residentlaries 


1,120 


2,356 

4 


4,880 


7,260 


12,860 


Total E«q>loyiBent 


2.277 


4.803 


9.790 


13.630 


22.170 



1960 1970' 1980 1985 2000 
Cenftus Census 



Population^ 

t * 

Industrliil Sectors • 
Agriculture 
Petrochealcals 
Petroluen and 
<- Natural Gas 
Synthetic Gas 
Coal Mining 
Uranlua Mining 
and Milling 
Ppwar Generation 
Other Mining 
Othar Manufacturing 
Railroads 
Construction 
Oth^r Residentiarias 

Total Employment 











1 


' ' ' ■ 


5,475 


5,58K 


^70 


8,730 


14,350 


549 


410 


380 


370* 


. 340 


146 


101. 


100 


100 


1 

i 

100 { 










640* 




34 






190 


3 




•1 250 


250 

« 


210 


2o 


19 


' 30 


30 


UO 


63 


44 


50 


60 


•80 


235 


294 


290 


790 


520 


968 


1,300 


1,890 


2,070 


4.040 


1.966 


2,20/ 


2.990 


3.670 


_6.160 


0 










• 
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COMVEKSE COUHTY 


1960 


1970 . 


1980 


1985 


2000 


MATSONA COUNTY 


1960 


1970 


19B0 


1985 


2000 




:;ensus 


Census 










Census 


Census 








Population 


6»366 


5»938 


1S>490 


17 » 760 


18.510 




Population 


49»623 


51 » 264 


56,580 


k 

59,370 


63,270 


Industrial Stbtors 


• 


486 










Industrial Sectors 


• 










Agriculture 


580 


450 


440 


AOO 




Agriculture 


ceo 


483 


450 


430 


> 

400 


Pttrochatilcalt 














Petrochemicals 












Petroleutt and 












« 


Petroleum and 












Natural Gas 


177 


204 


190 


200 


200 




Natural Gas 


3,745 


2,906 


2.770 


2,930 


2,930 


Synthetic Gaa 






640 


640 


640 




Synthetic Gas 












Coal Mining 


17 


39 


60 


210 


210 




Coal Mining 












Uranium Mining 














Uranium Mining 












and Milling 


30 


71 


570 


770 


640 




and Milling 


64 


501 


500 


500 


41p 


Power Generation 


25 




190 


190 


190 




Power Generation 


78 


106 


30 


30 


40 


Other Mining 














Other Mining 


10 


17 


30 


30 


40 


Other Manufacturing 


16 


16 


20 


20 


30 




Other Manufacturing 


523 


460 


520 


570 


820 




si J 


5 


110 


140 


250 




R^llroAdfi 


255 


145 


110 


110 


110 


Construction 


192 


225 


650 


600 


620 




Construction 


1.845 


1.545 


*4.900 


2.240 


2.310 


Other Resident lar lea 


1.345 


1,121 


3,470 


4,240 


4.590 




Other Resldentiaries 


11.943 


14.233 


16.320 


18.080 


20.130 


Total ^ Employment 


2,407 


2.168 


6.350 


7.450 






Total Employment 


19.021 


'20,396 


22.630 


24.920 


27.190 



WESTON COUNTY 



f 1960 
Census 



Population 

Industrial Sectors 
Agriculture 
Petrochemicals 
Petroleum and 

Natural Gas 
Synthetic Gas 
Coal Mining 
Utdnium Mining 

and Milling 
Power Generation 
Other Mining 
Other Manufacturing 
Railroads 
Construction 
Other Resldentiaries 

Total Employment 



1970 1980 
Census * ^ 



1985 2000 




/ ^ 



Source: Ener^ Resources Development 
in Wyomitig^s Powder River Basin 
Northern Great Plains Resources Prog]::am 
pp 81, 86, 91, 103, 110. 
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Map 2 



NORTHEASTERN WYOMING TOWNS 
AND TRANSPORTATION NETWORK 



'xiit«r»tate Hlghvay 
State Road • 
«•#«« Railroad 





FUTURE FUELS-RELATED PROJECTS IN WYOMING 



To 

Boardtoan, i ximqq 
Oregon fiSj^ 




LEGEND 

Strip coal mine 
(J^ Underground coal mine 

(D Electric power plant ' ^ ^ 

(£) Coal conversion plant 

Uranium mine 
(£) Uranium mill 

® Oil refinery or natural gas processing plant 
Railroad. 

Coal slurry pipeline 
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FUTURE FUELS-RELATED PROJECTS IN MONTANA 




LEGEND 
(JD Strip coal mine 

Electric power plant * 
Coal conversion plant 
!^ ^ Ceal slurry pipeline 



To Houston, Texas 



«0 
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Iiisson 3 

•v 

Opinions. Churt'" 

' Directiont i D«cid« if aadh ranoh«r or coal producer would 

agree, disagree* or have no opinion o£ the follow' 
ing opinions based on your reading of their state 

. ' ments. Place the statanent number in the corres- 

ponding 'boxes below. 



OPINIONS 


BAHCHERS 

w 


•COAL PRODUCTION 


V 

• 

A. All people must 
share the burden of 
solving the nation- 
al energy problem. 


' No Dis- 
Agree Opihion agree 


No DiS- 
Agree Opinion agree 


♦ 1 


• 

> 


B. People shouia 
not be forced to do 3 
something theV -io 
not wish to do. 


• 




-C. Leurge corpora- 
tions lie, cheat, 
and steal if it is 
in their best in- ' 
terests . 


• 




D. Scientists can 
solve almost 2uny 
problem which faces 
our nation. 






E. All land must 
be protected and , 
kept in its natural 

9 v» Qi WC? ♦ 






F. A small group 
of people shouldn't 
be able to stand in 
the way of progress. 




\ 
J 


G.- Land ownership 
is more important 
than having money. 






H. Land is not e- 
gual. Some land is 
more beautiful than 
other land. 






I. Land gives a 
-person a history, 
a past. You should 
never leave your 
land. 







-a* 
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CMI A STATE MAINTAIN ITS ENVIRONMENTAL 
PURITY IP IT BECOMBfl A COAL PRODUCER? 



9 * 

CXjnfXicti between groups of people during the ifet- 
tleroent of the Americatt Weit !■ a part of the 
eatablished hietojry of the region. In any area 
i«here two or more gtoupe of people' value different 
reaources, and where the use of one resouvee by one 
group may prevent the use of another resource by 
a second group, conflicts will arise. 

In the American West of the 19th century, several, 
conflicts were important enough to be mentioned 
in history books. One of the most'famoui conflicts 
involved farmers and cattlemert. The clash usually 
involved the farmers • attempts to f eiice in the 
"open, range" that the cattlemen looked upon as their 
own. 

Another, more violent conflict involved the use of 
the same resource, the open range, by two differ- 
ent groups, the cattlemen and the sheepinen. From 
the cattlemen's viewpoint, sheep would ruin the 
range by cropping the grass so short that the cattle 
couldn't use it. Since cattlemen considered the 
open 'range their preserve, they often* justified 
their violent attacks on the sheepmen as protecting 
their land. - One of the worst of ^he attacks came 
along the Green River, in Wyoming, where 8000 sheep 
were clubbed to. death after their keepers had been 
tied up by masked men. The war between the cattle- 
men and the sheepmen raged for years, accounting 
for at least twenty deaths and. hundreds of in'jufies 
on the Wyoming-Colorado range alone. 

A lesser known and less violent conflict which de- 
veloped in the first westward expansion, involved 
the miners and farmers. When the gold rush first 
hit the West in Calif prnia, the few f aimers living 
in the territory were unprepared to feed the in- 
flux of people who came to make their fortune. 
At first, fortunes were made in transporting food 
from the East and selling it at inflated prices to 
the mining communities. But soon the former Mexican 
cattle ranches in southern California expanded under 
American ownership to feed the newcomers. 



Although th«y pro£itt«d \>y thm pr«g«nc« of th« 
min«rs, tha fazmert and ranchers dlallkad the 
miners* treatment of the land and other natural 
reeouz«es. Miners in their haste had turned 

over mountains of earth and disturtoed the plant 
life and ground covet of whole watersheds. Thus 
even minor rainfalls became floods on the farms 
below floods of mud, not just water; The • 
miners' hydraulic methods, using high-pHresstire 
jets of water to break down gold-bearing ledges 
and even whole hills, kept streams turbid, 
whether rains were heavy or not. Farmers in 
the valleys, below were plagued with clogged ir- 
rigation systems, flooded crops, and polluted 
drinking water as a' result. Although some state ' 
legislatuires put limits on these practices, 
much irreversible damage was done. 



Today's westward expansion once again involves 
a clash over the use of resources. Today, the - 
search is for coal, instead of gold. The setting 
is primarily in the Northern Great Plains of 
Montana and Wyoming, though the potential for con- 
flict exists in other western states as well. The 
coal resources are both rich and economically ex- 
ploitable. For the last several years, the major 
coal and energy companies have been attempting to 
obtain permission to strip-mine the coal in these 
states. To do so, they usually must buy or lease 
the land from people who have lived in. the area^ 
for generations, and who often resist selling. 



The numbered statements that follow express some 
of the major conderns regarding . mii\ing . Read, 
each carefully and fill in the chart. Ihen com- 
plete the other activities in. the lesson. 
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1* "Tht QOlU ooapanijjis art using th« prosnt 
national anergy crisia aa an axcuaa tp rip 

up our land in ordar to rip of f tha coxmtry * a 
ooal. Thara ia no good axouaa for that kind 
of daatruction and laroany - yaa^ larcany, 
bacauaa thay ara about 4:o ataal tha country 
blind whila Making avarybody thji Kk thay ara 
aoma kind of haroaa. And whila chay fooliihly 
uaa up thia nonrenawabla ratouroa for manu- 
facturing elactricity and auch, thay will 
daatrby tha productivity of our .land for God 
knowa how many dacadaa.** 

2. "The very beat that induatrialization can offer 
ia aoma extra money, which ia too bad becaUae, 
for people like me, land guarantaea happineas, 
dollara don't." 

t 

3. "Mining- companiaa make foola of ua. They alwaya 
' lie about what 'they're intending to do, and how 

much of it the/ intend to do. They ara aneaky, 
' deceptive, and ao on. They get you to sign 
(leaaea) through lying, and then it's too late 
^ to get a fair deal." 

4. "If you aell out, then what will you do?=a-^u 
will no , longer have roots and you will doahd 
be nothing.'"- ^ 

• 

5. "If we can send people to the moon we can figure 
out how to reclaim the land. We could imt-^rove 

it by putting coal money into levelling and irri- 
gating it*. In the long run, coal development is 
good for the land. . In the short run, coal devel- 
opment will certainly mesa up the land, and some 
damage will be Irreparable, but we should be able- 
to live with it. " 

6. "The one thing that's harder to take than loaing . 
our land ia losing our way of life... Like 
numerous others, we've been born and raised in 
the cow business. . .No matter what anybody says, 

a rancher works pretty hard. I don't think 
there's anybody in the world more .independent 
than ranchers? we don't. want a dole (welfare) 
and don't want somebody to look after us - and 
we don't want anybody telling us what to do 
either." That's what, the coal companies are 
doing - coming in and tailing us to get out. " 
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"Thtt ooal QompanlM say, 'Oh, this Montana la 
not any good. * NalX , whan wa gat right down 
tp lt« whan va talk aX?o^t ranga country. It* a 
tha craam of tha covtntry. Wa^va had paopla 
coma In hara an4 aayr 'Oh, waXl> what diffar-^ 
anoa doaa It maka If thay taar It up? That 
country thara lan't any good anyway.' But. 
thli country li aa good aa any country there 
la undar tha North Amarlcan aklaa." 

"If tha Praildant'a energy t>olicy la to be truly 
equitable, and he'aays he wants to apread the 
burden as equally as possible among the people 
In the country, then he should take care not- to 
burden rural people more than dthor people.^. 
If urban people want the electricity, then they 
should have It, all of It, and the problems 
too... Policy ahould be made which 'keepa the 
democratic system of government above all else. 
This cannot be done by sacrificing any group of 
people or any region of the country. The iend 
never justifies the means. " 



NMt from th« Bait coast daolaradt 
,"Na*v« had a vary volatila situation with 
(tha ranohart). But I thihk wa'ra bagiiming 
to ba abia to aeoapt- aaoh* othar# at laaat 
aoina of us. I think tha ranchars, at Xaast 
in our araa# ara baginnin^r to baXiava - and 
many of tham ara baliavars - that tha lahd 
racXamation can ba compiatad. And in a way 
thay don*'t baXiava possibXa*" 

"Did I evar hava any personaX doubts as to 
whathar wa wara doing ^tha right thing? My 
ans^rar to you is yas# I sure did hava many 
parsonaX doubts. (But) thara was navar a 
dbul^t in my mind that eoaX shouXd be mined 
as part of heXping to soXve the energy crisis. 
I have had no .qualms about that. I have no 
probXems about whether coaX shouXd be strip* 
, mined. I beXieve (the Xand> can be repXanted. 
What ^ had a probXem with was... is it proper 
to take a man'i Xand away from him, or, in 
effect, to drive him away? I'd Xike to think 
we didn't do that, but we sure interrupted some 
peopXe's Xives.. And is this right?" — 

A woman whose parents^ were ranchers and whose 
husband works for the power company said: 
"The ranchers here don't teXX both sides. 
You'd think MFC (the Montana Power Company) 
was steaXing their Xand when they 're- realXy 
getting a iot of money for it. . . I know from 
my work experience around the state that there , 
are ranches for sa|Le that they can buy." 

Much of the coaX, whiXe Xocated under property 
owned by private individuais or corporations, * 
is owned by the federaX government. An officiaX 
of the Bureau of Land Management in Washington, 
D.C. stated: 

"Federal coai beXongs to aXX U.S. citisens, 
and the fact is, the country needs it. Are 
peopXe in Chicago going to shut do%m their 
refrigerators so peopXe in Montana can have 
uninterrupted vistas? ' What is that going to 
cost the nation? We'iX do the best we can to 
minimize the impacts, but the trade-offs have 
stiXX got to be made. " 
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Th« pmidttit of tht pow«r company mmidt 
"In thotO'tiaoi ot •n«x9y •hprt«g«t and 
acononio daolina^ ooal-raXatad davalopmant 
wall miig^ ]»• n^lcMMd wiU^ aoplaua* f Athar 
than hand-«wrin9i||9**.Zntalll«ant ua* of waatem . 
coal la abaoIutaXy naceasaary if thia natlpn ia 
to approadh anything lika anargy aalf-aufficiancy.. 
Ha in Montana will not aooapt (baooning) a n«^ 
tional aacriflea araa, but wa ara raady to uae 
our raaourcaa for tha>anafit of our nation *a. 
aconomy and aacurity. Ha ara oonvinead that 
can and will ba adeompliahad without daatroying 
ouraalvaa and our land." , 

F^oni an advartiaamant by an anargy corporation: 
"Grantad, aoraa old-tima atrlp"*mlnlng oparatlona 
acarrad tha landaoapa. But, Wa auapaet that 
faw among th« (Waahlngton anargy policy makara) 
hava avar aaan a modam aurf aca-mlning oparation 
or tha apacif Ic waatam araaa balng .contamplatad 
for miiiiliig. They viauall«a redwood foraata ravaged 
or beautiful mountain areaa raped by machine. 
Actually, the typical propoaed mining alte ia a 
prairie; and the typical modem aurf ace-mining 
operation guarantees to restore that prairie to 
virtually its or iglnar state, a saction at a time* ' 
Subsoil and topsoll are carefully saved for that 
purpose." 



1. List ths Imtft Of th« Hv opinions 

. with imieh ths rsnehsrs and coal produosrs 
most f rs^vif ntXy agrse ojj disagirss . 

* * -I ■ 

MHCH1R8 COAL 'PRODUCERS 

Mr— Dissqrss Agrsc Disa^ra« 



2. Which opinions held by ranchers and coal 
producers today viou'* ^ have been held by 
these groups during, the first • westward 
expansion of the 19th century? 

RANCHERS COAL PRODUCERS 



3« What opinions have probably changed since 
= : then? 

!• Review the ranchers..* and coal producers* 
opinions. Does one group have a superior 
argument? Why or why not? 

We have all made statements like those wf the 
ranchers and coal producers. War, welfare, 
territorial possessions, the death sentence, 
busing, arguments with parents and friends. - 
all produce strong feelings. Often, we are 
overprotective of our opinions. We try to 
impose them on others and in the end learn 
very little and seldom convince others that 
we are correct. Let us, therefore, reexamine 
the ranchers' and coal producers* opinions in 
light of three factors we need to keep in 
mind when arguing about anything. 

a. The Emotional Appeal of Words 

b. The Ambiguity and Bias of Words 

c. Factual Evidence 



Bmotlonal App»>1 

ewi h*vtt lM»th • dMOSij^iv* iM«iii4H^ (th« ! 
dictionary meaning) and an amotional maaning baaed 
on poaitiva or nagativa iaalinga arouaad by tha 
uea of thaaa worda* Por axampXa^ "pancil," "chair, 
or ."glaas" probably havo only dascriptiva maaninga, 
but "coal," "atrip-mining," and "boom townt" have 
not only daacriptiva maaninga but emotional con- 
notations aa well which produce a variety of nega- 
tive or poaitiva feelinga depending on one 'a paet 
experience. People use emotional worda to away 
othera to accept their point of view, 

1. Reread the 'rancher and coal producer .ftrguments , 
select four emotional phraaes and then complete 
the chart below t 

Number of the Emotional Emotional 
Statement Word or Phrase Connotations 




mi- 



/ 



2. Try ramrrlting Speak/ar 3't argument, •limin<* 
ating all tha amotional words and using 
only daacriptiva words. Whafs this affact? 



b. Tha iteobiqttity of Words 

Wa know that words hava both dascriptiva and 
amotional maanings. Words can also ba am- . 
biguous and biasad. An ambiguous phrasa is . 
not spacific anough to ba u^daritood out of 
'contaxt. Words usad to ccmmunicata parsonal 
feelings which are i**^*-. necessarily part of 
a. general outlook. on life show the speaker's 
bias, his/her opinion. 

' Go through the rancher and coal producer 
arguments looking for words or phrases that 
are ambiguous and/or biased. Write these in 
the chart below. 

Words or Phrases Why 

With Unclear Meanings Ambiguous or Biased 
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Factual gvid»nc» 



■■■..••■.VJ-;'.? W> A,..;^f::-??'Vj P«W'.-, • V. 



.. i. .>.| -x.. v.-4^» vt; 



Finally, conaidar how much factual . avldanca 
tha ti)ri6hiri liliLd Cfb^^ in 
aupporting thair opiniona* Paopla lika to 
aay thair opiftiona ara abaad.on flieta«^ not 
maraly on thair faalin^a. 

,1, Complata thia chart by listing the facta 
in aach apaakar'a opinion* ; 

» ' • 



Speaker 



Facts 



ERJC 
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Analyze th« value of each fact by 
using the queations below. 



a» im the aource of the information 
firsthand,' common knowledge , or 
hearsay? 

b. Does the source support of weaken 
the fact? 

c. Can the fact be supported by further 



research? 



oe ^ 



d. Do you think the source of the .infor- 
mation influences the speaker's 
credibility? How? 



Now go back to the first question (in » 
the Summary Exercise) in which you ex- 
plained whether or not the ranchers 
or the coal producers had the superior 
argument. Did you changa your opinion? 



.lit ft^pon 4 
Map 
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TOWN of KENVILLE 

POPULATION (1977): 3,000 



SI 



4,000 
3,000 • 
/g 2,000 ■ 
\000 



1940 




What *Happ«ns When Theren^is Coal oh Your Doorstep?' 



When hundreda of new families start moving Into 
a sleepy rural town, what*8 in store for* the 
town^s former way of life? What compromises 
will new families have to make? Can fiicilities 
liXe sewers and water handle the n%w growth? 
These are some^ important questions that caU 
for urgent answers in any boom town. 

Imagine that you are a reporter for the -* 
school paper assigned to take. a set of , 
slides to a council iheeting i^n support « 
of a series of articles you have written 
under the title: STUDENTS.. SPEAK OUT. „ 

At the to%m council meeting present your 

handmade map of the town. Gisre your talk' 

as if each membern>f the council were" answering 

your ^estions about the map of Kenville. 

Write the responses you think the council members 

will make. 

1 . Y9U and your family have j)wt moved into 
Kenvill'e. Wher6 will you probably have to 
go to find a place to live for a couple of^ 
months? , * 



2» Then, after a few months, where will you be 
. most likely to move to? Why? 



3. You earn good money «- $75.00 to $90.00 a 
day. Even with saving a lot each month, 
why won't you be able to buy your own home 
for. many years? 



08 



Ittiloh of the following facilities .in the 
town might be stretched beyond their 
capacity to offer good reliable servicei 
in a year or two? (Use a check mark.) 

Tenley Memorial Hospital (24 beds) 

Public School^ 

Parks and recreation centers 

Town water pipes and sewer lines 

Wells and water supply system 

Shopping places 

> Police and fire protection 

Single-family homes or apartments . 

Specialists: doctors, dentists, 

lawyers, teachers, librarians, 

tradespeople 

» 

What others can you think of? Write them 
in the space below. Remember to use the map 
in making your choices. 



In your opinion, why doesn't the housing 
pattern in Kenville show a proper balance? 



' x>k carefully at the map. What might two 
complaints be from young people in Kenville? 



Oldtiwers in Kenville don't want ai.yone telling 
them what they can do with their land. List 
some of the other fears older residents might 
have about the big mining project. List them 
under headings: 

Environment 



Economy 
Social Change 



s PMtt 2 . l« Yum Bflnf to th« ««l«et«4 Mi«jeu.n9«t httw 

you finish each, write the problem that 
the reading highlights. Use the headings: 

' 4 

Personal Problems Public/Social Problems 



2. The readings illustrate the fact that boom 
towns face many challenges. If you were the^ 
town director of development in a weifiem 
village that lies rear a large new mining 
project, what problem would you want to 
solve first? What would, you do? 



3. Think back to the people described in the 
readings. Then, acting in your capacity as 
director of development, how would you 
help these newcomfirs develop a sense of 
belonging? List your ideas. 



Part 3 Take part in the research/report project on 
alternatives to the boom town syndrome found 
at the end of the Selected Readings. 
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S«I#ot«d Readings 



. Th« littl« girl was about four, with blonda 
hair and Xarga, lad ayas. Sha aat guiatly 
and aaid nothing whiXa a nuraa claanad har 
infactad aara and changad tha filthy clothes 
she was wearing. 

"Whan wa found har she was curled up in a 
baby*s crib in a trailer about five miles 
out of town," said Robert Weisz, a psycholo- 
gist and director of the Northern Wyoming 
Mental Health Center here. The girl's mother 
was having a nervous breakdown and her father 
was a construction worker who was, having 
trouble holding a job. 

"She couldn't talk and she was functioning 
like a child of just over a year when we found 
her," si^id Weisz. "She's a beautiful child, 
but she's having a hard time relating to any- 
one anymore. " 

"The silent little, girl is just part of a 
trend that is growing here and in other energy 
boom towns springing up in the West from Mon- 
tana to Mew Mexico. . . " 

...Frontier families in the past, and migrants 
in the West today, have faced similarly unset- 
tled lifestyles, but they have usually had 
strong family ties to help stabilize life for 
children. . . < 



...The ragged trailer camps^ have been thrown up 
so fast that local officials complain raw sewage 
lies frozen on the ground in some encampments... 



...Part of the problem, according to several 
experts, is that parents in boom towns are often 
young thmselves - the average age here is under 
25 - and have never learned to accept the respon- 
sibilities of rearing children. 



. . .A neighbor stopped In «t th« trailer oT 
Dmi^mm and WilXlwn R«ncr. vm«n th« neighbor 
l«ft, the told the Reners sho was going 
"honl^-tonXing** in tha Xoeal bara that night. 

"She* a leaving a 4*year old in a 1952 trailer 
with an open coal atove and an 8«-year old in 
charge #** Mrs. Rener aaid. "You wouldtk't. 
believe the neglect here by parenta for tbair 
children. Drive down the street at night and 
you can see little ones sitting alone in cara 
parked ott£aide the bara." 

Her husband, a foreman on a construction crew, 
added, "People who con\e here are doing it for 
the money and nothing else. We* re pulling out 
next summer. I wouldn't stay in this God- 
forsaken hole for all the money in the world." 



. . . child abuae and neglect here haS' gone up » 
fourfold in the^last three yeara. Ninaty such 
cases were handled by HeiszV clinic last year 
and this year the load is heavier, he said... 



...There are fights, alcoholiam, lirug's, long 
working hours, depression and constant move-- 
ment . • • 



H 

• ■ • 



... The result is a high incide^e of learning 
diaabilities^. behavioral diaordera and of kids 
who just can't deal with conflict. Later in 
life these kids are going to have some hangups 
to deal with," he said. 



Source: The Washington Post 



rne wasnington yost; 
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w.Gllletta It pitobably In better ehape to cope 
with its unnatural growth. 

City officials here have had the benefit of 
experience - and more important, tax revenue! - 
from the last oil bbom. They have uaed oil tax 
money from that boom to build several new schools 
hire additional teachers at the state's highest 
salary rates and construct a recreation center 
with a budget higher than any other recreation 
budget in Wyoming. 

...contrast to Gillette, officials here point to 
other newly forming ^oom towns that do not have 
any services... 

One such community is Wright, Wyom^ing, which 
officials here^point to as the prototype of the 
boom towns to come. The isolated. little outpost 
has a collection of about 60 trailers and was set 
up recently to supply workers for a new strip- 
mining operation to be run* by the Atlantic Rich- 
field Company. 

The nearest community to Wright' is Gillette which 
is 38 -miles away. The, only amenities, according 
to Gillette officials, are several portable class- 
room^, a post office and a bar - all'^^n trailers. 

But someday within the next few years, a Campbell 
Coxinty official piredicted recently, there will be 
6,000. persona living in Wright. "We know it's 
coming," he said, "but when it does, we have no 
idea what will happen to those people." 

1 

« 

Source : The Washington Post 

(December 13, 1976r, p A4 
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Not«t There has been eonal4erable Improve- 
«i«it work done by Atlantic 1^t9hfl«14 GoMpany v 
for the tomi of Wright between the years 

1977 and 1^79. ., The company, acting through 
its whpXly-ownedL/SubsAdiary, Housing Services, 
« Inc., has const^cted among other. things a 
shopping center, a permanent elementary school, 
and a conmuniby center. In addition, a 40 unit 
apartment complex is neing set for completion 
in the spring of 1979. 

« 

ARCO officials believe that their productive 
efforts, along with the close cooperation of 
Wyoming citisens and their state and local 
agencies, will create a town that people want 
to live in and enjoy. 

Long range plans for the town of Wright include 
its eventual 'incorporation. The town will 
then be directed by pfficials elected by the 
residents. - 



...Colstrip is like Gillette, only more so. The 
trailers actually surround Montana's ^mro major ' 
power plants in a semi=^ircle, nestled snugly in 
thd tmreclaimed ruins of an old abandoned mine. 

Randy Stevens has worked on oil rigs in several 
western states and comes to Colstrip, by way of the ^ 
Alaska pipeline. "This isn't such a bad town," he 
says, "but there isn't much to do." He adds that 
his wife is bored and that they want to move as 
soon as they can afford it... 

Many coal people. are like the Stevens: refugees 
from ot^er boom' towns and headed for the next one, 
drawn by rumors of jobs and plenty of pay. (The 
base rate for a miner in Colstrip- is $50 to $60 
a day.) 

Gillette has a 30-bed hospital which was built 
in 19-51, when the town numbered 2,190. The same 
hospital now serves 14,000. There are six prac- 
ticing physicians in Campbell County - one for 
every 2,300 people... 

c 

In 1975 rancher Bill Gillin's daughter had eight 
third-grade teachers due to split classes and 
•resignations. Ano her daughter wanted to special- 
ize in Spanish during her senior year in high 
school. Bat the course was dropped after si-» 
weeks because English claa««» were so overloaded \ 
they had to be split and the school's only Spanish 
teacher was transferred. . . 




-1 




wsiMm nlarly^ftlignM, row «ft«r row. ln«cp«nsiv« 
and dMily manuf «otur«d« traiX«rs «r« po] 
boon t^owns* • • 



>pa|^ in 



Local r«nohftr» try to liva up to JMaario«'a cowboy 
aqrthology. Thay aaa thamaaXvaa m ruggad Indivl* 
duallata battling drought, hard/wintara, low baaf 
prioaa and govammant Intarf arahoa all at tha aama 
tima. Traditionally thay. hava'damandad ~ and 
raoaivad littla in tha way of public aarvice 
from local govapEunant. But tha arrival of tha 
* urban' populaca la forcing a changai auddanly 
tha ranchers muat provida, through their taxes, 
for tha boom towns. And a lot of them don*t like 
it. 

Gillatta achool enrollment, for example, is about 
3,300, up naarly 5Q percent since 1970. It is 
expected to double by 1985... 

, . .The town l>uilt a new elonentary school 
recently to relieve some of the crowding so 
claasea could be moved from the temporary 
trailers. But by the time it was finished, 
enrollment had increased so much that the * 
new building could handle only grades three^ 
through s,ix. . . 

It doesn't take long to identify the main 
business in Colstrip. From the windows of 
the town' a only motel one can see dra^g lines 
and coal ahovela operating 24 hours a day. 

The 1970 census reported that 422 persons lived 
in the Colstrip Census Division of Rosebud County. 
Estimates in July 1974 placed Colstrip* s popula~ 
tion at 2,246. Many of" the recent arrivals are 
the new nomads, following the nation's energy 
boom from state to-^tate. 




Source: • Whipple* D. Sawyer, "The Social Costs 
of Coal." Environmental Action , 
September 11, 1976, 
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LOQyiWO TO THE FUTURE 



Activity 1 6ood\ide«s for better living conditions for 
\ pttopl# living in boom toims ean b«> found 

Rtt««aroh with a littl« rataarch. Begin by examining * 
tha written material in your school library, 
especially magazines and periodicals. Then 
write to your Representative or Senator. 
Contact energy developiftent companies ->-coal , 
. oil, natural gas. and uranium. 

For example » take the information about the 
way the citizens of Paonia, Colorado and the 
Westmoreland Coal Companx pretty well avoided 
the. boom town syndrome by employing local 
residents and keeping agricultural features 
intact. 

Westmoreland .didn't only buy a mine in , 
Colorado; it also entered the orchard (apples, 
peaches* cherries) business and ranching when 
it acquired the rights ^to land needed 'for a 
railroad spur. . ^ 

Very early in the land acquisition it became 
clear that the economy of the North Pork 
. Valley depended on the orchard and ranching 
« operations. -The coal company decided it 

would be in the best interests of all to keep . . 
them both going. An added incentive was to 
demonstrate that coal mining and agriculture 
cbuld co-exist. 

The mine was named the Orchard Valley Mine. 
It operates today primarily with local help. 
So far, there have been enough residents to 
work in the mine. As operations expand, there 
will be seme additional help required from 
outsiders. But, according to mining projections, 
the total will not exceed 200. The town of 
Paonia is planning ahead now for this gradual 
increase in population. 

..,.-^''"^y using local people to work in the underground 
mine, the coal con.pany has been able to ac6omo- 
date women workers as well as men'. At present, 
over 10 percent of the 125 miners working in 
the mine are women. These women, like their 
male counterparts > are almost entirely town 
and county residents who come to the mine with 
or without mining experience. 




Source : Westmoreland Coal Company 
2500 Fidelity Building 
j2 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19109 
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Activi^y 2 When you have completed your research, 

report on one of these interesting altez:- 
w Report* natives to traditional boom toims, such 

as the experiences of Paonia, 'Colorado. 

Make your report part of a simulated meeting 
* of regional directors of development. 
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